stepfather to come back, since his wife was irrecover-
ably insane. She also hung about the flat a good deal,
hoping that her thirst for scandal as well as for self-
importance would be gratified by some indiscreet caller.
It*was. Not a week after my mother had been placed
in an asylum, John, the musical prison warder, rang at
the flat door. An unfamiliar and imposing face asked
him who he was. Respectability, he felt, was the cue,
not brazenness.
cTm Mrs. Stelling's brother," he replied.
celf yoxi're Mrs. Stelling's brother, I must be your
sister," answered Aunt Elizabeth, "a fact of which I
wasn't aware." The uttering of the sentence must
have held heaven for her, but she didn't let John go till
she had wormed most of his story out of him. And
when my stepfather landed she retailed it to him with
much nodding of the head, drawing it out to as gi^at
a length as its slender skein would permit, caressing its
surface with acid spinster diminutives. "Of course,
while you've been away, Vincent, there's been a little
incident. Edith hasn't been quite herself, naturally,
but.........."
My stepfather, still in khaki, came down to the
school and took me for a barren Sunday walk over
Streatham Common. With him, too, I went down to
the asylum. It had the blankly anonymous front of a
building from which all humanity has been drained*
Down its endless polished corridors shuffled an aimless
tide of beings in carpet slippers, red flannel dresses with
tucks in them, and coarse woollen stockings that never
fitted. An occasional breakwater was a nurse with a
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